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History of the United States from Hayes to McKinley, 1877-1896 
By James Ford Rhodes, LL.D., D. Litt. ( New York : Mac- 
millan Company. 1919. Pp. xiii, 484. $2.75.) 
Mr. Rhodes's new eighth volume is not a fair continuation of his 
memorable five volumes on the Civil War, or even of the sixth and sev- 
enth in which he gave a partial picture of the next dozen years. It 
aims to cover the space of twenty years (1877-1896), whereas his first 
five volumes deal with little over fifteen (1850-1865). Its abbreviated 
scale of treatment affects both contents and manner of presentation; 
there is no room for extended discussion of any theme, or for inclusion 
of a fair representation of events. The eighties of the last century were 
less the aftermath of the Civil War than the constructive years of a 
new society, and can have only a defective perspective when seen as 
incidental to that catastrophe. 

From the internal evidence of the volume, it seems probable that 
volume VIII. is not what Mr. Rhodes would have desired to do had 
years and physical strength allowed. Since the seventh volume ap- 
peared in 1906 he has printed several monographs upon the period cov- 
ered by the present volume. In his "Railroad Strikes of 1877" (1911), 
his " Molly Maguires " (1910), and his surveys of the Hayes (1909) and 
Cleveland (1911) administrations, not to mention his paper on the Re- 
publican conventions of 1880 and 1884, he has given us finished frag- 
ments from his workshop. These papers reappear in volume VIII., 
showing slight trace of remodelling as parts of a general history. In 
several places in the text (pp. 15, 24, 90, 216) he has preferred to show 
by foot-notes the year in which portions were composed, rather than 
revise the whole to the date of publication. There are twenty chapters 
in the new volume, in at least nine of which he states that he has had 
made for his use, and has used more or less, briefs of facts or critical 
examinations of sources. Once at least he notes a criticism by an assist- 
ant (p. 181); and once he incorporates the whole brief as a fine-print 
portion of his text (p. 438). Mr. D. M. Matteson and Mr. H. E. Bourne 
are his competent and admitted assistants. 

There is no reason why a writer should not use openly, as Mr. 
Rhodes does, his own by-products and the contributions of a corps of 
helpers ; but the result of such historical method is unlikely to be vol- 
umes that reveal unity of historical construction or the ripe judgment 
and point of view that come only to the writer who has done his own 
selecting and discarding among the sources. It would seem that volume 
VIII. owes more to the author's desire to fulfill a promise to write it 
than to the fact that he was ready to write it. 

Rarely do the related facts in this volume appear to have meaning 
or to be parts of a coherent structure. The United States was in these 
years adjusting itself to the effects of internal communication, new con- 
ditions of manufacture, new areas of organized frontier governments, 
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new mobs of immigrants, and falling prices. The extension of govern- 
ment activities, the problems of control of business and society in the 
interest of the individual, the tariff and currency panaceas for prosperity, 
are all grounded upon the adjustments that were being made in this 
decade. Machine politics were emerging as inevitable consequence of 
misunderstood and uncontrolled social life. But in Mr. Rhodes's narra- 
tive, so far as non-political facts are mentioned, they are unrelated 
phenomena. 

Mr. Rhodes was living in the fullness of successful manhood in the 
years here covered. What he has recalled of his contemporary opinions 
constitutes the recollection of a clear-headed and generous-minded ob- 
server, who found no fault with the philosophy of the school that 
brought forth McKinley and Hanna. without being obsessed by it; and 
who only later and partially learned through study to recognize the exist- 
ence of the problems of labor and social betterment. The labor up- 
heavals that inspired The Breadwinners in John Hay, and Democracy 
in Henry Adams and his group, left in Mr. Rhodes a vividness of recol- 
lection that procures for these episodes an unearned increment of pages. 
Stopping short of McKinley's inauguration, he fails to show the founda- 
tions of the silver movement and the Populist party, with the result that 
his picture of the second Cleveland term lacks its background. Yet he 
fails also to explain the emergence of the tariff issue and the identifica- 
tion of the Republican party with it, although these facts are vital to 
the period of his choice. 

Mr. Rhodes has probably not broadened his historical repute by this 
volume, but he has not ceased to be sagacious along the lines of his ex- 
perience and attainment. Among the rare qualities of his earlier vol- 
umes was the outstanding saneness of his practical judgments upon 
historic facts and personalities. Where this volume ceases to be tested 
history it often becomes retrospect, and the author passes judgment upon 
facts of his own experience. It is worth while to have preserved for 
historical use an " Annals of the Eighties " by one of the greatest his- 
torians of the decade, even though the "Annals" is of subsequent writ- 
ing. The summaries of presidential elections, the brief character- 
sketches of presidents, the terminal paragraphs in which he sums up his 
views, whether of a militia system, the Irish-Americans, or Henry 
George, must be treated with respect by any historian of this period. 

No inaccuracies of great importance have been noted. The Hubbell 
letter was published not a week but two weeks after Brady's retirement 
(p. 136, note) ; the Autobiography of T. C. Piatt is too unreliable to be 3 
safe foundation (p. 144) for a categorical assertion of what Garfield 
said to Conkling; the index mentions neither Dorsey nor the Star 
Routes, nor does the text discuss them, in spite of their important bear- 
ing upon Garfield's politics; many economists would doubt whether 
"overtrading" (p. 395) was the main cause of the panic of 1893, and 
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would ascribe a leading place to apprehensions respecting the currency; 
in listing the better elements among the Blaine supporters of 1884 (p. 
211) it might have been mentioned that to the anti-Cameron group in 
Pennsylvania Blaine was a real reform candidate ; the Hawaiian nego- 
tiation is deferred, in the chapter on Harrison (p. 374) " for subsequent 
treatment ", and is again put off, in the chapter dealing with Cleveland's 
diplomacy (p. 443), with the comment that "it may be better considered 
when the story reaches the annexation of what were known in our 
school geographies as the Sandwich Islands ". The story fails to reach 
the annexation. Does this mean that a volume IX. is to be expected? 

Frederic L. Paxson. 

Intrigues et Diplomatics a Washington, ipi^ipiy. Par G. Lechar- 
tier. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1919. Pp. viii, 302. 4 fr.) 

This is a brief, accurate, vivacious, and comprehensive account of 
German plots, intrigues, and diplomacy in the United States prior to 
April, 1917, and of their effect on the American public and on relations 
with Germany. The author, Washington correspondent of the Petit 
Parisien, knows America and its people and is familiar with men and 
events. He describes with humor the social life of the national capital 
and Count von Bernstorff's place in it, his account of the tele-salons, 
comparable to the telephone and telegraph in transmitting political news, 
being particularly amusing. 

Count von Bernstorff and President Wilson are depicted as antag- 
onists in a mighty duel, the immediate prize being the sympathy and sup- 
port of American public opinion, the ultimate stake nothing less than the 
liberty of the world. The struggle was unremitting, with poignant 
changes of fortune, enlisting every capacity and effort of both contest- 
ants, one of whom fought with hypocrisy and perfidy, the other with 
integrity and sense of justice. 

Count von Bernstorff's superior diplomatic talents, his unusual apti- 
tude in conceiving plots and amazing skill in directing their simultaneous 
execution, are described at some length. He often acted contrary to the 
wishes and against the will of his government, but always for its best 
interests, and the greatest diplomatic error of Germany was the ob- 
stinacy of the Wilhelmstrasse in not perceiving the genius and following 
the counsel of its ambassador. 

A brief history of German propaganda prior to 1914 begins with von 
Holleben and asserts that partizans were found among certain German- 
Americans, among the Irish-Americans who were anti-English and anti- 
French, and among many of the Jews, ancient and mortal enemies of 
Russia and bound to Germany by strong financial ties. The propaganda 
extended to American schools and universities. 

Count von Bernstorff took up the work on his arrival here, labored 



